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LOVERS’ VOWS. 
(A Tale from the Seashore.) 


By Stuart CuMBERLAND. 


I.—How tHry PArteED. 


A FISHING hamlet down in the West of England, a simple 
rustic place full of poetry, full of dreams, full of colour in the piles 
of stones, the towering rotks, the verdure clad hills, and further 
on the plains of golden gorse. 

Outside a cottage, lying under the dark shadows of storm- 
worn rugged cliffs, dropped amongst the loose stones, pale sea sand 
grasses, and stunted shrubs, stood two young villagers. Two 
lovers, with soft, dreamful love-light in their eyes, standing 
there in the lingering goldness of the moonbeams, with the gentle, | 
murmuring splash of the uprising tide at their feet. One, a boy 
almost in looks, with dark, waving air, eyes full of dreamy en- 
thusiasm, yet often full of fire and strange wildness; his face was 
very pale and delicate, and his mouth expressed weakness and want 
of decision. He was wholly unlike the other lads in the village, 
with their ruddy, tanned cheeks, brown, muscular limbs, and fear- 
less daring ; there was about him a look of genius, which, if rare 
in rural homes, ever stamps itself unmistakeably on those who 
are so gifted, a look so far above all others living by the sea-shore, 
catching fish, mending nets, and cruising in their home-made 
boats. 

By his side, with one arm thrown tenderly and caressingly 
about his neck, stood a young girl, a tall, fine-made girl, well 


shaped and favoured, with a face if it had not beauty had kindness 
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and tenderness, eyes coloured as the sea waves, tender in love, full 
of goodness and strength. She was only a village girl, dressed 
after the manner of the people, yet with greater neatness and taste, 
a girl who could work like others, though read and write—one 
with a heart that was timid and true, a faith, a creed perfect in 
simplicity, a girl of the million—yet one with a soul, a love not as 
they—nothing more. 

This night when the young moon had risen bright in the blue- 
ness of the sky, when stillness had fallen all around, save the lull- 
ing murmur of the sea waves, and the frequent cry of night birds, 
they had met to wish each other “ good-bye.”” He, Harold Green, 
was going with the dawn, miles away from her, his Nina, to the 
great town called London. He was an artist, and was going there 
to study his art. From quite a child, when at the village school, 
he drew rude sketches on his slate, he had loved drawing ; often 
had he left the other lads in their games and strolled along the 
stretch of sand, climbing up the cliffs, and resting by shady, 
shrub-hung pools, sketching by the way. As he grew older, the 
love of it grew stronger, and he would save up all his spare money 
to buy paints and materials necessary for pursuing his desire; a 
leaf, a dead bird, a waterfall, trickling blue and clear in the sun- 
light, down rich coloured rocks over grasses, moss, and wild 
flowers down into the golden-ribbed sand of the shore, would find 
its way on paper. But he was very poor, and had to work for his 
living as the rest, which work was a burden unto him, full of dis- 
taste to his nature, so dreamy, so ambitious. 

His parents had been long since dead, and, without Nina, he 
was friendless and alone in the world. Alone, for all the fisher 
folk, in their rugged honesty and toil, thought him mad, and a lazy 
idle lad, good for nothing; one who wasted his time “ a dabbing on 
paper wi’ a bit o’ hair on a stick,” working but little, and then 
only when compelled ; they thought it dishonest of him to do $0, 
though he had no one at home to look after, and only himself to 
keep. 

“ What use will it all do ’im,” they said, “ Nowt as we can see; 
taint bread let alone meat,’’ and they would look angrily at him, 
with virtuous, honest indignation at what they deemed wasted 
time and laziness. 
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But there was one in the village who did care for him, one who 
was kind when all were cruel, one who gave him love and sym- 
pathy, helping him often, for he was but a poor workman, and 
might have starved unless someone had given him help; she en- 
couraged him, putting hope into his heart when all the rest jeered 
and mocked him. : 

She did all this and a thousand other things, kindnesses untold, 
though the village folk blamed her, thinking how stupid she was 
to care for him, this idle lad, when there were many men in the 
hamlet who would have been glad to have had her love ; men who 
worked from sunrise to its set, who had comfortable homes and not 
a little silver well stored up. 

But Nina was true to him and heeded nothing that they said. 
Often was she angered at their unfeelingness, but she smiled ever 
with a gladness of her love, knowing Harold to be worth them 
all; knowing that his love, poor though he was, was more to her 
than all the world could ever be. 

A little while before this night of parting, Nina had gone into 
the town, some miles down the coast, and bought her lover a box 
of oil colours, a prize which he had so longed for, often standing 
outside the shop where it was with earnest wistful eyes, long- 
ing for what he was unable to buy. It had cost her in all near 
three gold pieces, which in that simple hamlet was almost a 
fortune to young folk; she had debarred herself of many neces- 
saries, working hard to make it up to buy this gift, and she knew 
that she would have to be thrifty and careful in the future, but she 
did not care how she debarred herself as long as she was able to 
help him. 

Her kindness received its reward, for on his natal day, when 
she had given him her present, a smile like sunlight had burst over 
his face, and after a pause of glad astonishment, words of fervent, 
earnest gratitude had burst from him, overwhelming her in his 
thankfulness ; he had taken her in his arms and pressed showers 
of thankful kisses on her lips. 

That gift was the means of parting them! For Harold began 
painting a picture on canvas, which he had so long desired to 
do, and when it was finished, after many weary weeks of toil, 


a stranger, who had come to stay at the village awhile, saw it, 
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and at once knew that, rude, untaught though it was, it had 
genius in it, and that its painter was a true artist. 

He had been very pleased with it (the only one besides being 
Nina, who had been breathless with delight on seeing it, and 
prouder than ever of her slighted lover), and on hearing how poor 
and uncared for the lad was, had offered to send him to London, 
there to study and make a name which where he was he would 
never be able to. 

So this stranger who was rich and powerful in the world had 
made this offer, seeing that the lad would one day be “‘ great,’’ and 
Harold who had only realized such hopes in his dreams, had 
accepted his kindness with fervent gratitude. This night was 
their parting! 

There was a look of tearful sadness in Nina’s eyes as she 
stood outside the cottage porch, for her heart was heavy at his going 
—they never having been parted more than a day or so in all their 
life, and besides he was going to that great city, London, which to 
her own pure, simple mind, was a place (to the innocent and un- 
taught) full of snares and temptations, abounding in dens of vice 
and crime. So she was sadder in the leaving because of his going 
to London. 

But sorry though she was to have to part, knowing it would 
be for a long time, and that she would be all alone, left behind like 
the violet, whilst the swallow went away to fresh climes and sights, 
she knows that he like the swallow would return, that was enough 
for her; besides she would not bid him stay, she could not be so 
selfish as that, though he was going to wander from her for an un- 
known time, for she knew how miserable and dissatisfied he ever 
was, how utterly unable to bear toil and fatigue; she knew how 
great was his desire to go away, and that he would be able to 
let the world see his pictures and make aname. All this she knew, 
and though loving him as her life, though the parting was full of 
pain and terror unto her—never once did she let him know it, but 
was brave, suffered in silence, giving him hope and bidding him 
go and be as he wished, “ great.” 7 

How often had her heart smitten her at seeing him so sad, and 
not being able to help him, so now that he had got his wish she 
was glad, and would stop willingly behind, working away the 
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weary, weary hours, full of hopes, full of prayers for his safety, 
his success. 

Harold was very loth to leave her, for he loved her with all the 
force and strength of his nature, and did he not owe all to her? 
He knew what he owed her; what he would have been without her, 
and how he would miss her when he was gone away, among 
strangers. 

He had no fears, no sorrow, though, as she had; his whole life 
was wrapt up in his pictures ; in his enthusiasm he may have loved 
his art better than even his Nina, to whom he owed all. 

The night drew on, the hours passed unthought of, unnumbered, 
as only the hours with those whom we love can pass; the air from 
the sea grew colder, and the tide beat with greater force against the 
rough piles of stone. - 

They had separated to part, but still they lingered, as lovers 
will, the last word seeming too hard to utter. At last the time came, 

All fears for the future had been settled; he had promised 
to write often, and come and see her whenever he could—a thou- 
sand times had they repeated their love, love for ever, love which 
should be strong and true through all, to the end of time. 

‘“‘ Have no fears for the future, Nina, love,’’ he said, “ we shall be 
happy, yes always, because we love well and are true to each other. 
I will always think of you as I do now, and love you, Nina, for I 
owe all to you, you who have been good to me when all were unkind.”’ 
A shadow, at remembering his slights, stole over his face—only 
for a moment—the remembrance of her goodness brought a smile 
of pleasant gratitude in its place. 

“Yes J will always be true, and you, Nina, you who are liked 
by everybody, will you be true when I am away ?” 

“Can you doubt me, Harold ?”? There was a world of reproach 
in her words. “I do love you and will ever be true and pray 
God ever to bless and help you. You do not doubt me, Harold ?” 

“ Doubt you, my darling, never—never!’’ and he drew her in his 
arms afresh, in the fervour of his belief and love. 

There was a pause—they loved in silence. 

“T will ever be true and love you, Nina, ever the same,” were 
words which came in fervent, impassioned tones on the stillness, 
“ever, as God is my witness !”’ 
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“* And I, Harold !’” 
The moon rays fell all about them, standing there, looking with 


earnest, prayerful eyes up into the light blue sky above, lit with the 


light of myriads of stars. 

“Good night, Harold—good night, God bless you !”’ 

One more embrace, one more “ God bless you,”’ and they parted. 

Harold’s last words, coming on the night air as he went, were, 
“Be happy, Nina! I will ever love you; I go to make a name ; 
a little while and I come to make you my own dear, little wife !”’ 

Nina stood watching him go along the ribbed, sandy beach, 
there was happiness at her heart, the light of dreamful, hopeful 
gladness in her eyes, even in her sorrow of his going. For she 
knew that he loved her and would be true. And thus they 


parted. 
IJ.—How tury AGAIN Mer. 


The seasons came and went! Four years had gone by since the 
parting that July night. It was late in the year, the leaves had 
dropped from the trees, strewing the rocks with russett wealth ; 
the honeysuckle and creepers had faded from the ‘cabin porch ; 
instead of the soft summer winds there were the sweeping blasts of 
winter ; the land about looked blank and dreary, the sea-waves cold 
and cheerless. 

Inside the cottage, seated by the fire spinning, sat Nina, working 
hard by the wood-light. She looked very pale and sad as she sat 
there, for she was thinking of her lover. She was thinking how it 
was with him, where he was and why he neither wrote nor came ; 
when he first went away he wrote often, tender loving letters, all 
aglow with hopes and enthusiasm, bidding her to be happy and 
hopeful, and she would read those letters over and over again, with 
a sweet happiness stealing over her face, knowing that he was well 
and happy, and true. In return, after a hard day’s work, she 
would sit and write to him simple loving words, so full of trust and 
confidence, telling him in his absence how much he was beloved, 
how every thought was his ; words were penned to him as only a 
heart that loves truly and well can write, words that were hopes, 
consolations and comforts, never hard, always kind, always loving, 


ever ending in one simple prayer full of earnestness—the prayer 
for his success. 
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Yes, he often wrote at first, then his letters got less; he would 
say that he was so busy and had but little time for writing, but he 
always wrote the same, never coldly, not once. He had promised 
to come and see her often, but never had he done so—he would 
promise in one letter to come, and in the next say that he was 
unable. 

Nina never murmured, she too had but little time, working all 
day, working so hard to save money to put by, and at evening 
when the labour was done, she had spinning to do, or was too tired 
for anything, but she always found time, she always wrote. Her 
heart was often very sad and heavy because he came not, but 
never complaining, she never complained nor told him that she was 
miserable, not once, for fear of disheartening him, and making him 
sad too. She bore it all in silence—sad, but never murmuring, 
for in her lover she had every trust, every confidence in his love— 
how then could she complain? Once Harold had written and told 
her that he was going to Italy, there to study—then he had gone. 
He stayed there a long time, she heard from him but little. At 
length he returned again to London and wrote her a long letter full 
of hopes and enthusiasm about a new picture he had painted, and 
which was to make him a name in the world. He had written and 
said that soon he would come and make her his wife, come when, 
he had aname worthy of her, of her who had been so good to him in 
his obscurity and misfortune. He promised to let her know of the 
success of his picture, but he never did. That letter was the last 
she had! And with the silence there came sorrow unto her, the 
first real sorrow that she had, for she was all alone, without 
knowing where her lover was, or what had become of him. She 
wrote him a letter, but there was no answer. Again she wrote, 
imploring him to reply ; again and yet again, but there was ever the 
same silence, and her grief grew greater, all hope seeming dead of 
hearing from him ; but she did not doubt him; her love was too 
strong, too pure for that. No, she remembered his words, his last 
words, “ I will ever be true, Nina, and love you ever the same!” 
She remembered this, and believed in him as in heaven. She could 
not doubt him, but the silence terrified her, for she feared that 
some ill had befallen him. The people, who saw her looking so 
pale and with sad, despairing eyes, would speak to her very gently 
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and ask her what was the matter with her ? and she would answer 
ever, very quietly, “ Nothing !” 

These village folk who, ignorant of the world’s ways as they 
were, knew why it was, and would tell her not to fret nor worry 
about her lover—about him as was of no good. 

“ Don’t th’ fret, Nina, dear,”’ they would say in their kindness, 
“ Don’t th’ fret about un; th’rt too good for such as ’e. Henever 
were 0’ no good, an’ ’pend ’pon it lass as he’st come t’ th’ dogs up 
in Lon’on theer. Th’ should forget all about un, Nina, ‘taint like 
as if’e was worth th’ havin’, for ’e aint. Why don’t th’ care fur 
one o’ th’ other lads as be fond o’ you, and would make you a good 
husban’? There’s more than one good lad, honest an’ true, as 
would be glad to wed wi’ you.” 

Thus would they speak to her; they meant well, these simple, 
earnest villagers, who thought Harold a worthless dog, who had got 
into disgrace or gone to ruin up in the great town many miles from 
the coast, and they did think it foolish of Nina to fret and dim her 
beauty over him, when there were so many strong, brave men, hard 
working and well to do, as would have made her their wife. They 
thought Nina mad with her “chances.” “It was not so in their 
day,” they said, “girls never threw away good chances for idle 
scapegoats then.”’ 

Nina would only shake her head sadly and answer them very 
quietly, and when the men, broad-shouldered and muscular, tanned 
with sun and hardened by sea breezes, came to her and offered her 
their love, with straightforward manliness, she would speak to them 
gently, saying “ My heart is not mine to give—’tis another’s!’’ and 
they would go away wondering gravely, one and all, for it seemed so 
strange to them that this fair girl, who worked so well and hard, 
who could make happy and comfortable any man’s home, could 
refuse them, bold, honest fishermen, having a cottage, nets and 
crafts of their own, for a poor weak boy who was too lazy, too 
powerless to earn his daily bread. 

All this time had Nina been true, in deed, in thought, ever the 
same ; no one could gain her love, she was kind to all—all the 
same but nothing more. Poor Nina, she was very unhappy, for 

the people said that he had forgotten her—that she knew 
impossible, or that he had fallen into want—the thought that he 
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might be poor smote her; she thought he might have failed with 
his picture and so be in poverty and in want, this being the cause 
of his silence. At length it became unbearable, and she determined 
to go to London and see him, if sick nurse him, if hopeless comfort 
him, if poor aid and work for him. 

This evening, as she sat over her spinning, was to be the last she 
would stay in her cottage home. She was going by the mail, 
which came by in an hour. She had never been far, never beyond 
the town two leagues away, but she had no fear, for she was going 
to seek her lover, to bring him the help and comfort that she knew 
he was in want of. She had been spinning to while away the 
time : the bitter tears would drop upon the threads, tears of 
sorrow, sorrow at leaving the home of her birth, the dreamy 
peaceful place of her childhood, not in happiness but in dread, in 
search of one who was as her life. 

As the evening grew late, and the time for departure drew 
near, she put away the things, and went upstairs and fetched a 
little bag of gold and silver coins which she had worked so hard, 
so late to obtain, living so thriftily through the four years for his 
sake, for she knew that when they settled in life they would want 
money. She was ready to go now; there was only the bird, a jack- 
daw, and the dog and cat to wish good-bye, old favourites of hers. 

She went to the cage where the bird held out its head to be 
stroked, and whispered a few words of farewell; the cat jumped 
on her shoulder purring in fond gladness as was her wont, a stroke 
of the head, a press of her lips to her velvety face, and she put her 
aside. Then with bundle in hand she went to the door, where 
the dog lay, a big retriever ; he rose up as he saw his mistress and 
looked at her with surprised, anxious eyes, for it was so strange 
for her to go out after eventide. 

“ No—no Carl, you must’nt come; I can’t take you this time. 
There don’t look so sad, old Betty will take care of you when I am 
gone, and I will be back soon.” 

She lowered her head, patting his curly coat, he licked her hand 
and face fondly, understanding her in his dumbness. Nina was 
ready now! 

The old woman who lived next door had promised to look after 
her pets when she was away, and though she was sad at leaving 
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them she knew that they would be well cared for—so taking 
the key she went and told the old creature to be kind and 
attentive to the things at home during her absence. This she 
promised to do, and Nina, though loth to leave them behind, was 
content. 

On the chill November air came the sound of the mail-horn 
blowing, so with another word to her pets, a waive of the hand 
to keep Carl from following, she went down the road, the same 
yellow beachway that her lover had gone. 

On the stillness was heard the plaintive mewing of the cat, 
the sad mournful whine of the dog, and the shrill ery of the jack- 
daw ; she could hear them, going along the shore to the post-imn, 
and her heart beat sadly, but she was going to her lover, with hope 
to help and comfort him, and her spirits rose high at the know- 
ledge of where and for what she was going. 

A few minutes later she was seated in the coach, London 
bound. One look at the sea with the softness of yellow moon- 
beams upon it she gave, one look in the direction of her cottage 
home, and then the coach went its way—she full of hopes was 
going to her lover to help, to comfort him. 

Thus she went ! 





The clocks had just struck twelve in the many church towers of 
busy London on a raw November day, when a girl with a fresh 
ruddy face, born of sea-breeze and sea air, walked through St. 
James’s Square 

She was a fine, handsome girl, with a freeborn grace about 
her, different totally from the many who passed along the pave- 
ments, but there was a look of weariness in her face, though yearn- 
ing hopefulness in her eyes; she seemed tired and shy, as one 
being unused to big towns. 

She was very tired, her steps faltering as she went her way ; she 
had come a long distance, through the mighty city, the rough busy 
crowds, along narrow crooked streets, in her ignorance of the place 
having gone wrong often; she had been walking since day- 


break, and had scarce touched food in her hurry to gain her 
destination. 
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Poor Nina! she remembered her lover’s address from whence he 
had sent his last letter, and she was eager beyond everything to 
get there; she was too poor to ride, knowing that as her lover 
would be in poverty and sickness every coin would be needed 
—so she walked; she was sorely afraid to ask anyone her wayy 
as everyone stared at her so; well dressed young men would pass 
over to her, and say something about her good looks. She would 
look at them with careless weariness in her eyes and press on, heeding 
noone ; now and then she would ask some kind-looking person her | 
way, and they would stop and question her where she came from 
and such like, but she answered them nothing, only asking the 
way, then hurrying eagerly on. So full of dauntless courage she 
had pressed on, and at length gained the square, which people told 
her was close to where her lover lived. 

She reached a church where a long row of carriages were drawn 
up, and many people were grouped about, blocking up the way. 
Nina was eager to go on, but could not; she asked a bystander 
what church it was, and why so many people were there. He 
told her that it was St. James’s, and that a great painter 
named “ Lascar’’ was going to be married to a rich, high-born 
lady ; this painter was a great man in the world, he said, having 
painted a picture which was the talk of the age, his name being on 
everyone’s lips. 

She thanked him ; the thought came to her with sudden force, 
could her Harold be great like this man. “No! no!” she mut- 
tered to herself, “ He is poor and ill, or he would have come to me 
and made me his wife as he said.”’ 

As she stood wedged among the people she saw a crowd 
coming out of the church, dressed in silks and satins; a gay, 
noble looking crowd which awed her simple, innocent mind; fine 
stately ladies, and old gallant gentlemen, young bridesmaids with 
blushes on their faces, and old ladies with rouge on their cheeks ; 
she saw them old and young, a confused mass of colours, sweeping 
before her inexperienced eyes. 

She could not see very distinctly owing to her bewilderment ; 
suddenly her eyes dwelt on two who were in front of them all— 
she stood as if transfixed—a look of terrible, unutterable agony 
swept over her face. Poor Nina! she saw a man with a lady, 
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very beautiful, and dressed in splendid clothes, and leaning on his 
arm; she saw him walk through the throng over the flowers 
strewn on the path; she saw him look into this woman’s face with 
tenderness and love, and her blue eyes look up into his in confi- 
dence and faith. 

And that man was her Harold. 

A pause of terrible surprise, then through the air, piercing the 
crowd, came a loud agonised cry. 

This, Lascar heard; he turned and saw a girl dressed after 
country fashion, with a vague horror in her eyes, and arms held out 
beseechingly. 

He started, turned pale and trembled ; he knew her; he knew 
who it was! he knew it was Nina, who had been “all” to him; the 
one he had so basely deceived. 

A moment he hung his head in silence, abashed by his vileness 
—shame smote him hotly—again came the cry! 

“* Harold speak to me—I came all the way to see you—for the 
love of God come to me, your Nina!’ and she struggled to reach 
him. The people stood round astonished and wondering, not 
knowing what it could mean. Yet there was one who knew— 
one who remained silent—then passed on to his carriage. A ter- 
rible shame was on him. 

His bride asked him as he entered who that poor girl could be, 
whether she were mad? And he had been silent, not even daring 
to trust himself to words. 

The carriage drove away, away from those eyes so full of agony, 
away from the girl he had so basely deceived. 

Thus had he kept his oath! He had been weak ; weakness had 
made him vile—no punishment would be his save that of conscience. 
But does not God punish such crimes? Can an oath made be 
broken ? Can such be forgiven in heaven, if on earth ? 

A louder cry than all had come as he drove away, smiting him 
deeply, re-calling all memories of the past. 

Some one standing by told her that she was mad, that this was 
“ Lascar, the great painter,’ how then could he be her lover ? 

She listened to none, she may have been mad, mad with terrible 
horror. 


Poor Nina coming all this long, weary way to see him, 
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thinking him poor and ill ; coming to nurse and help him, and to 
find him rich and well, great—and a traitor. They had parted in 
faith with love kisses on their lips, oaths of eternal devotion going 
up to heaven. And thus had they met. 

She true, true as ever—he false as hell. The blow was too much 
for her ; a sigh of agony came from her—the sigh ofa breaking heart. 

Down on the ground she dropped, senseless ; the gold which she 
had toiled for and saved, rolling on the pavement. The crowd 
scrambled and fought for it, trampling her under foot in their greed. 

At the cottage by the sea-shore, the cat would mew, the dog 
howl, and look with sad, wistful eyes up the beach, the jackdaw call 
out incessantly one name—*“ Nina,” and the flowers would wither 
away with neglect, and the old woman wait for the wanderer’s 
return ; but never again would the pets see their mistress ; never 
again would her song at early morn and eventide join the 
murmuring of the glad sea-waves. 

For she came not ! 

A girl, poor and friendless, had been taken to an hospital— 
thence to a churchyard—a pauper’s grave—a stone at its head, 
bearing one name (found graven on a little silver locket hanging 
round her neck) stood as a record,—one word, telling to the world 
nothing. For it was only, “ Nina.” 





SONG. 


A YELLow sky, 
Clear vesper-glow with wind : 
Yon cloudlets high, that floating fly, 
Dim ruby flushes find. 


Sun-kisses they ; 
And burn and burn till dies 
In dusky grey the rippled spray, 
Soft melting ere moon-rise. 


Lulled are the gales: 
Sound, colour, turmoil cease. 
Hail! O, ye stars, on noiseless cars. 
Hail! silent, silver peace. K. VERNER. 
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IANTHE. 


By Leonarp Luoyp. 





—Scenz VI.—The Sea Shore—A ship in the distance, from which 
rockets are fired at intervals—Time: Midnight—A storm 
raging—Cuthbert and group of Fishermen. 


‘Cu1HBERT. Is there not one with hope of heaven so sure, 
And love of life so little, to make trial 
Of strength with these wild waters? Is there one 
With heart which melts to pity at the pain 
And peril of our brethren perishing 
For lack of succour—lapped into the jaws 
Of this mad roaring monster? . By the Power 
That “rideth on the storm, and makes the winds 
His chariot wheels,’ I will essay alone! 

lst. FishErMAN. It were mere madness, and could only mean 
One life the less. 

2ND FIsHERMAN. Were there a hope—a chance 
Of our returning safely there were none 
More ready than myself. 





38RD FISHERMAN. I have a wife 
And children who would miss me. 
47rH FIsHERMAN. Ay—and I, 


CurHBeRT. Then you do right refusing. I have none 
To miss or mourn me—and no lily hand, 
No tender wifely hand would trembling twine 
A garland to my memory, and no lisping voice 
Of little child would stab its mother’s breast : 
By asking my home-coming.—I am one 





Love-hungry and all lonely—set apart 

By mine own folly or free force of fate 

A mark for scorn and sorrow. Storm on storm 
Scathes yet may not destroy me; “day and night 
fis hand is heavy on me.’ I have dared 

The dangers of your mountains—fearless stood 
Upon yon shadowy peaks where none of you 
Would shuddering dare to stand, and laughed to think 
I was so near perdition. I have sailed 

In fraiier barks than these, with winds which waged 











IANTHE. 


A war as fierce and pitiless—Nay more 

I have faced fiends, and in their hellish haunts 
Dared Death’s destructions with a weakened hold 

On heaven and all things good, and tightening grasp 
Of everlasting horror. 


Did I hear 


A woman’s whisper ?—“ Young ”’ didst say “and fair ?— 


Ay friends! as years go I am young—and fair 
Of face and form, moulded and fashioned so 

To show my Maker’s image—yet withal 

Most foul of heart and conscience—foul and fair— 
A “whited sepulchre ’’—a blemished pearl— 

A goodly mansion ruined, undermined 

Of smouldering fires, which feeding on the frame 
Will fling the massive structure suddenly 

To doom irreparable. 


5rH FIsHERMAN. He is mad— 


Let him not go. 


CUTHBERT. Mad am I friend? 


Then be a wise man warned, and shun all sin 
As scorching from the fiend-fires—Cling to Christ 
With firm resolve of faith, and give no heed 
To luring luxuries which lie as baits 
In manhood’s path to trap him. Live that so 
The last sigh be a sigh for bliss to come 
And not for dead delusions. As for me— 
I have most vilely sinned, and do repent 
Soul-sackclothed, contrite—See! these hands bedewed 
With womans’ blood I consecrate to save 
The perishing unhelped—these fleet feet, 
Which were so swift for evil, now are turned 
Expectant God-ward—while the strong man’s voice, 
Which spake such honeyed love-words for the work 
Of ruin it accomplished, now I lift 
In warning to my fellows. 

List !—the winds 
Have lulled awhile—pausing upon their path 
To mutter modes of vengeance, presage dire 
Of doom which is to follow. Launch the boat !— 
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So Winds behold your prey—Come—hedge me round 
With all your hellish horrors—heap the waves 
In whelming waters high above my head, 
And hollow out my graveyard—hiss and seethe 
And press about your victim—crash and crush, 
And chill the blood which bounds within his veins, 
And tear the life-breath from him—yet ye Powers 
Which serve the Prince of darkness learn ye this— 
When all your strength is spended ye but cast 
One soul the more from this strand to the next, 
God’s strand for shipwrecked life—eternity— 
One soul from self all sinful to the arms 
Of Him, though sinned against, forgiving all 
Through Christ the sacrifice for sins as sand | 
Tnnumerable and infinite. | 
Scene VII.—A_ secluded Bay—Sunrise—Group of fisher-girls 
surrounding the body of Cuthbert. 
lst Girt. He is asleep—Death never looked so fair— 
I do remember when my father died 
He looked not so; but with a face grown hard 
With fear and agony and unbelief 
He died blaspheming. 
2nD GIRL. How the sea 
Clings to his yellow curls! I will kneel down 
And kiss the parted lips—the perfect lips 
Which seem to smile upon me—so he wake 
Thinking she kisses him—his best beloved. 
3rD Girt. Nay—let him be—for Death hath claimed his own 
And will not yield him to thee, but e’en now 
Feeds on the prostrate form. Yet ye do well 
To call him beautiful—though I have clasped 
The hands of Death too often not to know 
And recognise his presence. See!—I press 
My hand upon his heart and feel no pulse, 
No fluttering motion that might bid us hope 
Life were not gone far from him.—He is dead.— 


Re Ne i ARE MN RTS . 


This mouth you praise shall never drink again 
The perfumed breath of bride or of betrothed— 
These deep blue eyes (for I have watched the youth 








GLORIOUS WAR! 


Peril our mountain passes, and have marked 
The tender woman-eyes) these deep blue eyes 
Will turn no more to sunny skies in search 
Of God and glory, or of visioned flights 

‘Of ministering messengers to man, 

Nor down to summer seas to scan the depths 
‘Of darkness denizened—these stalwart arms 
Will stretch no further succour—He is dead— 


And we but left to mourn. 
(Sailors approaching). 


‘Ist SAtTLor. What have we here? 
The body of our saviour? 
‘2nD Sainor. It is he,— 


I know the features well—for when last eve 
We took his boat and left the sinking ship 
At this young stranger’s bidding, looking back 
I saw the lurid lightning light his face 
A moment with strange glory—when I turned 
To look again the ship was gone, and he 
With all our comrades, was o’erwhelmed beneath 
The wilderness of waters. 
ORD SAILoR. He was brave! 
2np Sartor. Most brave, and stout of heart—I heard his voice 
Shout as we left for shore—* push off my lads! 
Push off—-and fear not!’’—to the others “ we 
Can die as men who hope for heaven through Christ!’ 
3rD Sartor. There is no doubt but he hath found the heaven 
For which he hungered.—May God grant that so 
When our time come we have firm faith as he, 
And die God-comforted ! 
ist Girt. Then it is true—too true—and he is dead. 





GLORIOUS WAR! 1871. 
THE Magsor’s Tate. 


Tuer August sun’s long rays shone down 
On our sharp sabre’s glitt’ring steel, 
As we swept through the hostile town 


Of Toul, with cheer and trumpet peal. 
VOL. II. | 22 
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The scowling rabble lined the road 
And cursed us when we cleared the gate— 
But naught cared we! with us the mode 
Was—laughing scorn for bitter hate. 


In maddest spirits—singing gay, 
Dear Herman Stein rode at my side. 
A note had reached his hands that day 
From his far distant, promised bride— 
My sister Hilda—who’s fair face, 
So brightly tinged with rosy bloom, 
Kind eyes, gold hair, and matchless grace, 
Had won her this gay, frank Dragoon. 


We galloped. Scarce had passed from sight, 
Of our main squadron on the wheel 
Around a wood—when sparkling bright, 
Flashed forth a level line of stecl. 
A volley roared. <A single shot 
Then cleft the drifting smoke. IT*aint came 
A low sad ery, “Ach, lieber Gott!” 
I turned, and heard outshrieked my name. 


A shell’s great fragment whirling sped 
And smashed my foot. I partly swooned, 





Recovered—crept to where, midst dead, 
Writhed one struck with a ghastly wound. 
His hands tore up the hot dry grass 
With frantic grip. A mask of gore, 
His young face seemed. Alas, alas! 
"Twas Herman, dying fast, I saw. 


Against a corpse his head [I laid, 

I wrenched his golden trappings off, 
And o’er the stained lips feebly swayed 
The flask he gave me at Earnsdorf. 
The spirit splashed o’er face and gold, 
It roused him for he faintly sighed, 
And, murmuring, “It is bitter cold,” 


c 
“We will go home—sweet—Hilda !” died. 
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THE WAKENING. ooo 


I know no more—the scene whirled round, 
The bright day changed to sudden gloom, 
As on my duiled ear beat the sound 
Of the retiring cannon’s boom. 


Voor Hilda, like a broken flower, 
They told me faded day by day. 
When I regained a little power 
The news came she had passed away, 
And left me to a lonely fate— 
To years of prayer ere I can wrench 
I'rom out my heart the strong fierce hate, 
The burning hate I bear the French. 


H. B. B. 





THE WAKENING. 


“ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 


morning.” 


Au! rain and wind, 
Winters’ raging storms ; 

Ah! Frosts that bind 
Nature’s sweetest forms, 

Ye are but the murmuring, 
Forerunning calm ; 

Ye are but the chills that bring 
Spring’s softening balm. 


Ah! woes of life— 
Ever nearing death— 
Ah! ceaseless strife, 
Ye are but the breath 
That shall herald in the spring 
Serene and calm; 
The soul’s joyous wakening, 
‘To wear the palin. 


kk. A. Suute. 
22—2 
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A MOTTO. 


OnwarpD, Upwarp, Homewarp, HEAvENwarRn. 





Onwarp with the swallows flying 
To the longed for southern shore, 
Day and night for ever flying 
Till their weary quest is o’er; 
Onward with the streamlet clear, 
Gliding by through leafy glade, 
With the river broad and fair, 
Let each step of mine be made 
Onward, ever Onward. 


eS a 


Upward where the sun is shining, 
Where the stars are seen by night, | 





Where the cloud has silver lining, 
And the mountain peaks are bright ; 
Upward with the lark who sings 
Ever sweetest near the skies, 
Upward on the eagle’s wings 





Let each wish and thought arise, 
Upward, ever Upward. 


Homeward with the gallant vessel, 
All her white sails bravely set ; 
With the birds that fly to nestle 
Safe from wind, and cold, and wet, 
With the labourer returning 
From his work at close of day ; 
Let me home thro’ all discerning 
Hasten towards its cheering ray, 
Homeward, ever Homeward. 


Heavenward through the smoke and din, 
Through the mists that shroud us here, 

Heavenward! spite of pain and sin, 

And misery and care, 
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SHADOWS, 


Heavenward ’mid the storm and tempest, 
"Mid the water’s sullen roar, 
Heavenward to our haven rest 
Where no storm can harm us more. 
Heavenward, still Heavenwarda. 
Bripa WALKER. 





SHADOWS. 


Do shadows of sorrow thy spirits oppress ? 
They’ve a mission, it may be, thy future to bless. 
As shadows in paintings give bolder relief, 

So joy may seem brighter for shadows of grief. 


They are not all sadness, these shadows of Earth: 
’Tis a shadow that laughs in the dimple of mirth; 
No light without shadow could model a smile, 

Or give to fond features their charm to beguile! 


Take courage sad heart, let this comfort be thine: 
Where the sun has once shone there again it will shine, 
’Tis a law of the heavens, no shadow can stay, 

Though seeming to linger, it glideth away. 


These shadows before thee as surely will veer, 

And falling behind thee no longer appear. 

Does a pathway of gloom dim thy vision of life? 
Time is not all midnight—though shadows be rife! 


Do shadows encircle thy life as a shroud? 

God’s people were led by a pillar of cloud! 

Then know that in shadows God often doth hide 
The hand that through danger to safety will guide. 


These shadows may lead thee to freedom and rest, 

To a land of sweet promise, by sunshine caressed ; 
Where blossoms self-radiant eternally bloom, 

Where light knows no shadow and darkness no gloom. 


Yes, a future of sunshine shall gladden thy sight, 

For Earth’s shadows all point to a region of light ; 
Even Night’s but a shadow that points to the sky 
Where the sun-borrowed light signals ‘ Daybreak is nigh.’ 
ALFRED Dennett. 
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SUMMER, A WOOING. 


CAME a spirit to a maiden, aureole-haired and jacinth eyed, 


From the shadow land of promise, from the unknown land of 
beauty, 


From the land of all desires, came he to the fair young maiden. 
Silvervoiced like birds in spring-time, fervent as the sun at noontide, 


Full of mystic wiles and hushings, gentle whisperings, rosy 
blushings, 


Like an eve in Paradise stole he to the playful maiden 
And with language sweet beguiled her. 


Fanned her with his goldspun ringlets, wooed her with his eyes 
ecstatic, 


With his songs and music laughter, with his faint and cunning 
perfumes, 


With his rainbow colored garments,spite her timid shrinking tremors 


Spite her fluttering pride and coyness, bound he hand and heart 
the maiden, 


Fairest prisoner, daintiest fetters. 

Ah! too soon her fate the fair one, rued with low and mournful 
wailings, 

Wailings like the voice of lindens, sobbing out their sorrow secrets, 

In the mother arms of night. 

Would he left me as he found me, left me in the slumber gladness 

Of an unconceived love; 

Like a dream he came upon me. and a spell he cast about me, 

He the honey worded flatt’rer, bard of midnight elfin riot, 

Who with wand of wondrous magic raised the veil of the unknown 


And with bounteous hand outstretched sowed the seed that may 
not rest. 


With a longing never coming, with unsatisfied desire, 

Hath he filled me as with mocking and an ever throbbing fire, 

Hath he bound upon my breast. 

All he took from me the daring, glowing mooded, the deceiver, 
All my little early treasures, all my simple nodding playmates, 


When he crowned me queen, and regal state and splendour laid 
upon me, 


Spread his wings, his sheeny golden, twixt me and the happy past, 
Bid me gaze no more repining, for the gentle joy that never, 
Never more this heart may cherish, while the year shall last. 
SILBER. 
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STREWN ASHES. 
By ALFrep HArsion. 


“THEN AND AFTERWARD.” 


‘Tux Gods who were crowned in days that are dead, 


The glorious Gods who were great in Greece, 
Who loved the world, ere the world was wed 
To a loveless life and a fruitless peace, 
Beheld in men the bitter surcease, 
‘That springs from loving when life has fled. 


‘The birthless burden of living for years, 

When the spirit has sunken and sight is dim, 
When body and soul are too smitten for tears, 
And the cup is full to the topmost brim, 
Sick in soul and languid in limb, 
Too old for honour too feeble for fears. 


When the whole heart craves for a resting-place, 
Hidden and sheltered from sound and sight, 

Marked and mirrored by no fair face, 
Or love, or hope, but where amplest night 
Flees away from the land of light, 

And covers the earth with her covering grace. 


And they who were blessed by the Gods were borne 
Again to the breast of the Mother of men, 

To rest where the breath of the rising morn 
Awakes no murmurs, but out of ken 
To dream the dream of the breezes, when 

They wave in the wealth of the fields of corn. 


They were gracious these Gods of the bygone days, 
They loved and sought, and languished and won, 
They wandered adown to the brightest bays, 
The shadiest shallows beneath the sun, 
To rest ere the heat of the day had run, 
Fo rest in sleep from the keen red rays. 
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The Gods of this day they have waxen cold, 
But then they loved as they love not still, 
They purchassed no love with the price of gold, 
But in quest of quarry, by river and hill, 
They wandered, and found, and drank their fill,. 
When the night was young and the day was old. 


They plucked their pleasure from petal and core, 
Tkey hid no honey in flower or tree, 

They drank the wine that the wild vine bore, 
They bathed in the spray of the echoing sea, 
They gathered the dews from meadow and lea, 

They are lost to our lives: they are Gods no more.. 


They bare men pity though waxen strong— 
The Goddess that reigns in the gathering morn 
Was fired with the thrill of passion and song, 
The love that tears and the bosom torn, 
So garhed with the quivering robes of dawn, 


vem agin nga 


——— 
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She chose a love from the mortal throng, 


And he waxed old with the wearying hours, 


aapemepenampsanyretce 


Pleasure in loving had long-time fled, 


repent 3 


The sky was grey and the fairest flowers 





Had lost their beauty, his life was dead, 
And she, in pity for tears he shed, 
Dropped a balm on his palsied powers. 


So too, they were merciful to the twain, 

Who died when their effort in life was done, 
Slept, and so without passion or pain, 

In the fair full fame that their will had won,,. 

Passed away with the slumbering sun, 
Essayed and conquered, nor rose again. 


And we are worn and wearied and old, 

Changed as the Gods and as bowed and grey,. 
Dead as their death, and passionless, cold, 

Silent, forgotten, and lost as they; 

We, who were heroes of yesterday, 


Who shall remember us, who shall uphold ? 
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Lo! this was the breath shed over the sea, 

The breath that was buried beneath the sand, 
This fame that fared no better than we, 

We were her lovers from land to land, 

She has died to us, she has stretched no hand, 
To raise our names from wherever they be. 


We have seen the sun in his noonday heat, 
Through the turmoil of time, in the lapse of years, 

We have watched the night with her waking feet, 
We have seen the mourner grow worn with tears, 
The fool with folly, the coward with fears, 

In the hours when the night and the morning meet. 


We have sought no slumber, have needed no rest, 

We shall keep our vigil from year to year, 
Till we sink to sleep on the burning breast 

Of the solemn mother whom we revere, 

When the storms have passed, and the night is drear, 
And others have risen to keep our guest. 


We are bound in the veins of a yearning earth, 
We breathe in the currents that sweep the sea, 

We are dead to death by our newer birth, 
As the changeless skies of the south are we, 
As free as the warring wind is free, 

That wanders from land to the ocean’s girth. 


Th’ sleeping breeze, with a fair faint breath, 
Glimmers and falls, and gushes and fades, 
With pulses that tremble for life or death, 
With rays that quiver for light or shades, 
Rises and rushes through slumbering glades, 
Through sun-lit marshes and brown burnt heaths. 


Breaks forth through burns to the sandy shore, 
In long low gusts and gladdening sighs, 

Binds fast the ocean from pore to pore, 
From pulse to pulse of her clear cold eyes: 
Have ye no care that ye also rise? 

Will ye not seek, that ye also soar? 
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It were fairer for you that you yet were dust, 
Than to live again in such slaves as you, 

Ye who have dallied and toyed with your trust, 
Ye who should still have been staunch and true: 
What task is there for your children to do? 


To outlive your living, and gold, and lust. 


And if they look back in the out-rolled years, 

Shall they thank you then, have they aught to praise ? 
They will find a treasure of sand and tears, 

A desert of dry and waterless ways ; 

They must form their paths, and fashion their days, 
Where never a stroke of your hand appears. 


The high rocks rise from the sea-swept sand, 





oa ies NORE AUR anise a ee 


The sun beats keenly on clear, clear sides, 

The wind shricks by them from sea and land, 
The ocean pants round them with waves and tides, 
The strong cliff severs, grows less, divides, 

And the occan has won with her single hand. 
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© men! O brothers! Our Mother is made 
Free and fathomless, priceless and pure, 
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The rocks around her have dropped end decayed, 
And she alone is truthful and sure; 
She is old as age, and she doth endure, 

Her will is unvanquished, and shall yours fade? 


WITHERED FLOWERS. 


Lone years have flown since last we met, 
And though we ne’er again may meet, 
Fond memory never can forget, 
The hours we pass’d in converse sweet. 
These scenes I view with rising sigh, 
Yet their remembrance still endears ;— 
I see the paths which she and I 


Have traversed oft in earlier years. 








WITHERED FLOWERS. 


Here are those charms so sadly sweet, 
That still attract me by their spell, 
And here, in this divine retreat, 
On dearer hours, I musing, dwell. 
For she was all that passion feigns 
Of beautiful and bright :—a flower 
Quite fresh with life from Fden’s plains, 
And worthy Eden’s loveliest bower.’ 


There was a music in her voice,— 

A rapture in her low-breathed tone, 
Whose whispers made my heart rejoice, 
The sweetest I have ever known ! 

Around her forehead high, lay bright 
Her raven ringlets, clustering there, 
Like streaks of darkness dipt in light, 
As if to hide that brow, so fair! 


Her lovely cheeks, whose varying dyes, 
Were like the iris hues that play 
In twilight’s hour o’er sunny skies, 
Ere sinks the last faint gleam of day: 
In her dark eyes’ luxurious glow, 
The light of her pure spirit beam‘d, 
And, chaste as newly driven snow, 
Her mind with worldly goodness gleam’d. 


Passed is her soul to realms above, 
Where sorrow’s touch is never felt,— 

Lives in the light of endless love,— 
Where care in blissful moments melt. 

Yet though I mourn her early death, 
And though on earth we meet no more, 

I trust, and hope, and breathe the faith, 
She is “not lost but gone before.” 


Alas, that joy so quickly flies,— 
That beauteous forms should fade away ; 
But clouds will dim the fairest skies, 
And storms close o’er the sunniest day! 
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My heart is sad, yet warmly throbs 
For hours that are for ever gone ; 
My bosom, not unknown to sobs, 


Still rises for the absent one! 


And in this grove, I muse and think 
With aching heart and tearful eye,— 
Look over Loves’ relentless brink 


For dear and happier days gone by,— 


Recount those pure delights, long pass’d 
In earlier days and summer hours,— 

Still weep to think they could not last, 
But wither’d like so many flowers! 





HER HOME. 


WHueERE is now the one I love? 
In a bed of clay! 
Passive ‘neath unhallowed touches ? 


Crushed within black Death's foul clutches ? 


No! my love still lives above, 
In the sun’s bright ray. 


Where are now those loving eyes? 
"Neath yon broken vase 
Where the clammy dew e’er falleth! 
Where the sickly lizard crawleth? 
No! those eyes shine from the skies, 
She is with the stars. 
Where are now those happy words? 
Hid by yonder stone? 
Choked by soil and sand and gravel ? 
Where the earthworms slowly travel ? 
No! her words make glad the birds, 
She is in their tone. 
Where is now the form I pressed? 
Dead beneath the sod ? 
With the cold earth for her pillow! 
"Neath the laurel and the willow ? 
No! at rest upon his breast, 


She is with her God. SIDNEY CAROL. 
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THE WAVE’S MESSAGE. 


INVESTMENT OF KARS. 


Sex, where the Russian Eagle swoops ! 


On Asia’s barren plain, 


A northern warrior pours his troops— 


Prince of a mighty train. 


Deep talons spread, far stretched his wings— 
He hasteth to the prey, 

Which, nestling in her fastness, flings 
Her challenge for the fray. 


Quail not, ye prisuned sons of Mars! 
Tho’ fate your valour try, 

The bastioned pride of leaguer’d Kars 
Sound forth thy chivalry! 


And, when the long aimed blow is struck, 
Ere prostrate Turkey lies, 

Shall Russia taste her victim's pluck, 
Shall Europe hear her cries. 


Strong only in the Crescent’s power, 
Thou wert not doomed to shine, 

Would, Turkey, in this darkling hour, 
A purer creed were thine! 


On conquest bent, a nation’s might, 
Not thus by Heaven decreed, 
But who’d deny a Patriot’s right, 

To “emulate her deed?” 
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Rev. F. Puitorr. 





THE WAVE'’S MESSAGE. 


saying ?”—Dombey and Son. 


List’n1nc to the waves sad singing, 
I wonder more and more 
What message ’tis they’re bringing, 
As they speed to the glist’ning shore, 


“*T want to know what it says—the sea—what is it it keeps on 
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Ever the soft spray flinging 
On the sands with a chasten’d roar. 
Now plashing dull, and wringing 
My heart with bitter fear, 
Now quiet fancies winging 
Like God-sent rain to cheer 
A land that is parch’d and shrunken, 
A heart that is weary, lone, 
With the world’s sad _ pleasure-drunken 
Living in hope alone. 
I listen and strive to read 
The message they bring to me, 
To know what God decreed 
As the music of the sea! 
And thus they answer singing 
My heart’s desire expressed, 
Ceaselessly—peacefully bringing 
A knowledge of perfect rest. 


First Wave. 


I am coming, coming, singing, 
Plashing gaily on my way, 
In the sunlight joyous flinging, 

Pearly drops of fleecy spray ; 
I bring with me a burden, 

A precious freight of love, 
"Tis a freely offered guerdon 

Of our Father from above. 


SeconD Wave. 


I am coming, coming, moanin 


- 
Plashing mournful on my wey, 
K’en as the dusky gloaming, 
Is the forerunner of day ; 
I also bring a treasure, 
T’is faith, 2 priceless dower, 
For thro’ trials shall we measure 
Our prayers, our love, our power. 
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Tuinp WAVE. 


IT am coming, coming, dashing, 





Foaming, hissing, on my way, 
All furiously lashing 
My crest to blinding spray ; 
I bring treasure-trove of mercy, 
And recall the Saviour’s will, 
When the elements controversy 
Was stayed with “ Peace be still.” 













Fourra Wave. 





























I am coming, coming, rippling, 
Gliding slowly on my way, 

I am but a tiny waveling, 
Little’s left for me to say ; 

Be prayerful, hopeful, loving, 
I‘rom temptation strive to flee, 

Tell the world nor heed reproving 





God’s message from the Sea. 
oO 


IDELE. 


SONNETS ON THE POETS. 
Byron, 


From thee, fair Greece, began the mourning strain,— 
Soft as the melody of soul at first, 
Then into one wild piercing shrick it burst, 
As if the music had crashed the clouds in twain, 
That mortal hand might never string again :— 
’Twas genius wailing for her Byron dead! 
Aye, weep for him, who tears of anguish shed 
For thee on Marathon’s immortal plain ; 
Thy land, fair Greece, he fondly, madly loved— 
Thy ruined altars, desecrated fanes : 
That love his song, his death, how deeply proved! 
Great Bard! while Liberty or Life remains, 
Greece in her heart shall shrine thy memory,— 
Land of “lost gods,’ but not one god like thee, 
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ONLY! 


Onty a smile! Two alien-budded hearts 
Meet with mere look, and forewith springs a power, 
Might-moulded, vast, eternal, which naught parts 
Till time’s death-hour. 
Alike through worlds and heaven’s all-age its wile,— 
Only a smile! 


Only a word soul-breathed with pleading tone 
At sunset glow, in leafy, daisied vale, 

Shedding sweet bliss; and zephyr winds alone 
Love’s “old, old tale;” _ 

A low, soft whisper felt, yet faintly heard,— 
Only a word! 


Only a love! A deeply vaulted goal, 
Centered in cast of mind-wrought mirth and throes, 
Aye! day on day it feeds each quickening soul, 
Grows and yet grows; 
Girding in floating cadence far above,— 
Only a love! 


Only a life! Its mission, joy, and care 

Hid calm and deathless, in affection’s fold, 
Waiting an aftermath to yield and bare 

Some worthier hold. 
Sole influence strangely leagured whatever rife,— 


Only a life! 


Only four aspirations; yet these four, 
A smile, a pleading voice, a love, a life, 

Move realm of being’s inmost soul-set core, 
*Mid sorest strife, 

A mystery based on mystery that rules sway 
For aye, and aye. 


Hiues DEANE. 
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AN ABIDING SORROW. 


In the deep shadow of my life there lies— 
Like drifted seaweed in a long, low cave, 
Untouched by summer suns that sink or rise, 
Unmoved by any force of wind or wave— 


A sorrow that absorbs the hopes of years, 
One that has reached its ultimate in woe; 
To me its ultimate, the bitterest tears 
That anguish draws can never cease to flow. 


There are some griefs that cannot wholly die, 
But cling about the stricken heart for aye, 

Like Autumn winds that thro’ the branches sigh 
When all the Summer leaves have fall’n away." 


So is it with this riven heart of mine, 
Its chambers are all tenantless and bare, 

Save where grey-hooded mem’ry tends her shrine, 
And bids my weary spirit worship there. 


I saw his white plume flutter in the breeze, 
His burnished helm return the midsun’s ray, 

I watched his form until the envious trees 
Environed him, and so he passed away. 


Passed from Love’s pleasant dalliance in gay bow’rs, 
From the rare glory of his early bloom, 

From the broad splendours of ancestral tow’rs, 
To find, in distant lands, a hero’s tomb. 


I go to him where partings are no more, 
Where the shrill clarion wakes not with its call, 

Or war’s rude engines, with tumultuous roar, 
Spread woe and desolation over all. 


I go to him across the barren waste 

That dimly lies untrodden towards my rest, 
I quickly go, like one who rides in haste, 

To a high festival, a favoured guest. 


J J. Hatcu. 
VOL. Il. 23 
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NIL DESPERANDUM. 


Despair not, Neighbour, life contending, 


Yielding on your irksome way, 
Wildest storms are only rending 
Clouds to gleam the coming day. 
Man has only man to equal, 
Cares are self inflicting nails, 
All great men have learnt life’s sequel, 
He that aims well seldom fails. 


Despair not, mother, weary watching 
By thy infant’s restless bed, 

Or when angels, spirits snatching 
Falls their blow upon thy head ; 
Deem that chastening act a blessing, 
Which recalls life’s erring part, 
Takes away the idol pressing, 

*Gainst an unbelieving heart. 


Despair not, Christian, meekly bearing, 
Scoffs and scorns, temptations care, 
Conscience is thy friend when searing, 
Keep its temple chaste by prayer. 

Let each sinner see the imprint 
Of Messiah’s face—thine own, 

See thee step in every footprint 
Wandering upwards to thy throne. 


Despair not, Poet, life instilling, 
Breathe thy soul into thy pen, 
Heavenly attributes retilling 
Into barren hearts of men. 
Seek thy fame whilst seeking heaven, 
Inspiration comes by grace, 
Worthy bays are thine, if leaven 
Shows upon thy works no trace. 


W. SHorRock. 
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DAFFODIL. 
Part II. 


Tue days passed on, and each was born and died 
In a new world for me. The earth and sky 
Were bathed in beauty. Every trilling bird 
Sung with sweet cunning songs for Daffodil. 
The lily’s fragrance was a passionate sigh, 

A sigh for Daffodil! The very air 

Of summer grew more exquisitely mild, 

That it might fan the cheek of Daffodil ! 

It has been written by the Sinless One, 

‘Ye shall not make you idols on the earth, 
Nor bow down worshipping to any one, 

Save unto me alone.””—I broke this law 

And bowed myself at a sweet woman’s feet, 
In a most passionate idolatry. 

Each day we were together, at the Hall, 

Or Cottage, or in shady Arden Wood, 

And each day with us was also the Squire. 
Her manner towards him was as when at first 
I watched it—full of gracious gratitude, 
Sweetly attentive, almost reverent, 

Not touched with mischief as it was with me, 
Uncertain, fluttered, changeful as a cloud, 
Frank “and yet folded round with modesty, 
As with a garment, never was there yet 

More maidenly a maid than Daffodil. 

A noble rival was my friend, the Squire, 

For tho’ he guessed my secret I knew well, 
Even as [ had his. Yet often he 

Would ask me up to dinner at the Hall 

To meet his cousins, and would see me walk 
With Daffodil in the sweet evening air, 

Made faint with coming night. Nor ever once 
Looked he estranged upon me. Only grew 
Graver of aspect, while in his blue eyes 


Shone a brave soul, stedfast to face the worst, 
23—2 
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To suffer sorrow but not harbour spleen. 

I knew we both would tell her of our love, 

And also knew my rival’s hands were full, 

Whereas my own were empty, yet altho’ 

I could not name a word or deed as proof, 

I felt her being swayed to mine, not his. 

Perhaps I weighed as something our near age, 
And—for the truth is best—my length of limb 
And better-featured face. I was a fool, 

But each is tinged with folly in his youth, 

And also I laid store upon the fact 

That I was somewhat gliber of the tongue, 

And talked with Daffodil of poet’s words, 

Which reached her with full meaning, for her soul 
Drank in all beauty and all nobleness 

As thirsty roses drink the morning dew. 

So on the day before my last at home, 

K’er I rejoined my regiment in the north, 

I took my hat and started thro’ the wood ; 
For Myrtle Cottage—thinking as I went 
That I might find her on the fallen trunk, | 
Which was her favorite seat—right in the heart 

Of the green world of trees, but whether there 

Or in the knick-knacked chamber at her home, 

I'd tell to her in words what I had told 

In looks and silent homage long before— 

On my way thro’ I met the Squire, 

Walking with hasty footsteps and a flush 

As of excitement, stamped upon his face ; 

He passed me with a hurried word, nor stopped 

As was his custom. Ten yards further on 

I came upon the fallen chesnut trunk, 

And on its moss-grown bark sat Daffodil. 

Her broad-brimmed hat was laid upon her lap, 

And her two hands pressed close against her face, 

Hiding its beauty. I drew near and sat 

Down on the tree beside her; with a start 

She took her hands away, and showed to me 
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Two eyes half-drowned in tears “ You frightened me,” 


And then she fell to playing with her hat, 

And feigned to be absorbed by it alone. 

I felt a power more strong than iron chains 
Draw me unto her, and I leaned and touched 
Her shoulder with my own, and said as low 

As whispering grasses, “ You are troubled dear.” 
She shivered like a tended wounded thing, 

And with quick motion rose upon her feet, 
Looked at me for an instant with her eyes 

All darkened into terror, grew pearl-pale, 

Then with a quivering sigh, let her head droop, 
While showers of slanting sunlight kissed her hair. 
I too, had risen, and I stood and looked, 

From my more lofty stature down on her, 
With such great tenderness straining my heart, 
That it was anguish, and like drops of blood, 
Words were forced up unbidden to my lips— 
“Oh Daffodil, my darling! hear me speak, 

You know there is no other on the earth 

But one to me, the rest are blotted out.’’ 

Here my words died, for she had lifted up 

A face so purely pale, so sealed with calm, 

It hushed me into silence. ‘ Say no more,” 


She said, “ Friend, say no more, for I have passed 


From you for ever—all those sweet gone days 
Before this day I have half-dreamed, half-dreamed, 
But now I am awakened into truth.”’ 

There was no flutter in her voice, but just 

An instant’s pause for breath ’ere she went on, 
““My cousin has been with me, and he said 
He loved me and desired me for his wife, 

I told him I would answer him to-night, 
And in a letter I shall answer, Yes.’’ 

She ended, and for one long minute’s pause 
I was as one who heard but did not heed. 
Then suddenly like licking tongues of fire, 
Pain, fierce as passion leaped thro’ all my blood, 
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And stung me into speech. ‘ You will say well, 
She were indeed a fool who would refuse 

The Arden acres and fair Arden Hall. 

Say well and wisely.” “Hush!” she cried, and raised 
Her hand as if commanding, while the calm 
Passed from her face. “Be silent e’er you speak 
Words that will sting yourself far more than me, 
Can you not understand and see it all; 

It had been well if we had never met, 

But having met, can it not still be well? 

You do not know my cousin, none can know, 
Except my mother and myself, his heart ; 

I think that she had never smiled again 

Wer’t not for him, my brothers had been left 

To grow like weeds, uncultured and untrained 
Wer’t not for him, and I myself had earned 

By toilful teaching, my dry daily bread. 





God bless him ever, he has been in truth, 

A Saviour to us—Many men can give, 

But few like Gods—He wraps us daily round 
With tender care, and had we never met 

I had been able without any doubt 

To give myself most utterly to him; 


But you came near and somehow vexed my peace.’ 
Her voice sank down into a shivering sigh, 





And for a moment her sweet strength of will ' 
Slipped from her like a garment, and she stood 
Revealed before me, O how far more strong 

In her divine unveiléd woman-hood— 

“Now hear me, you must hear me, Daffodil, 
Ask of your heart an answer, not your head ; 
All that you say is true, nor more than true, 
The Squire, your cousin, is a loyal friend, 

And it is meet, that you should pay him back 
With grateful thoughts, and tender memories, 
But not with Love; not with that blood-red-coin, 
Stamped of the gods with a pierced human heart, 
It is not lawful ye should pay with that ; 
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That must be given not because ’tis due, 

But just because ye cannot choose but give!’’ 
A smile was borne upon her finished lips, 

And thro’ the widened pupils of her eyes 

Her soul looked out at me. “Sweet words,”’ she said, 
“Sweet words, yet I mistrust them, O my friend, 
Love, it is strong, and love of self is strong, 
Yet stronger still I think is love of others; 
My mother does not speak, but well I know 
What is her heart’s first wish, and shall I go 
And just because a something touches me 

I never felt before, throw to the winds 

The love of years, the clinging ties of home, 
And leaping blindly after this strange thing, 
Follow my selfish fancy, nor e’er pause 

To ask ‘How will it be for those at home?’ 

O surly, never! for reproachful eyes 

Would haunt me; it would be a very theft 

If I should go and give to any other 

What seems to me wholly theirs and his 

As is this Daffodil.’”’ She raised her hand 
And lightly touched her shoulder as she spoke. 
“Yes, you can give,’ I answered scornfully, 
“Yourself e’en as you stand before me now, 

A Sylvan princess crowned with flickering gold; 
Yes, doubtless you can take and give to him 
(As I would give a child a mellow plum), 
Your lips, your eyes, your ears, your pretty nose, 
Kach separate item to weigh down the scales 
That measures out your debt of gratitude ; 

But can you give? and answer by your soul, 
That which the angels know as Daffodil?” 
Thro’ the rich sweetness of the August air 
Her voice came floating, “I will answer you, 
’Tis what the angels know as Daffodil 

That bids me do even as I will do; 

This night when all alone, I write my letter ; 
Alone, yet not alone! we never are, 
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Nor ever can be, on this earth of God’s; 

Then, those good angels that know Daffodil 

Will guide her fingers, even as she writes 

The whole truth, to a man himself so true, 

I’ll show him all my heart, how those past weeks 
You have come near, and tho’ not loving you, 
Still, it has been as if the breath of love 

Just stirred the folded petals of my heart; 

But, if he do desire it, I shall sweep 

All other presences but his away, 

And give myself into his tender care, 

And do his will in all things, evermore ; 

That is my answer—Vex me now no more 

With prayerful words that pierce my soul like pain ; 
Ah! as I look upon your brow and eyes 

I seem to see a mark, not Cain’s, set there 

To single you from out the common herd, 

As one of rarer calibre than they ; 

Too rare, methinks, to let this “nay’’ of mine 
Pierce home and rankle as a poisonous wound,’ 
As weak souls do, when women cross their will. 
Yes, you do love me! Nay, I doubt it not, 

For like two lamps of love those eyes of thine 
Burn brightly on me; yet methinks, O friend, 
A spirit as of dreams more dear than I, 
Beckons with outstretched hand for thee to come, 
Nor can you choose but follow. The Gods call, 
And some day they will crown you. On that day 
My eyes shall be a dream, but in their stead 

There shall be others, ah! such happy eyes, 

To look in yours and bless you with their love, 
As mine have never. See I smile at thee. 
Farewell! farewell! hold my hands once in yours, 
And O! my friend, in friendship let us part.” 

She reached her sun-tipped fingers out to mine, 

A bee hummed past my ear, a linnet sang, 

I heard each little sound near, in the wood, 

But I saw only that beloved face, 
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My hands possessed and held her fragile hands 
For one full moment; thro’ that fervent clasp 
Our spirits tingling kissed. Shall I complain, 
Who have been blessed with one rich drop of joy, 
From the Gods’ plenty ; rather would I far 
Have tasted that wild moment's ecstasy, 

And hunger for it thro’ all coming years, 
Than ne’er have known joy’s crown, or felt its loss. 
It lived and died, and then I turned and left 
Dear Daffodil alone among the trees, 

While I looked out upon a world, from which 
The sickle of my fate had reaped the flowers. 


ERLE GREY. 
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PERFUMED the air,—the silver stream 
Glides slowly by who idly lean 

Athwart the boat: in depths below 

To gaze attent on ebb and flow 

Of teeming sub-aquatic life’s 

Unending struggles:—enduring strifes 
Enacted on the pebbly deeps, 

O’er which our sun-cast shadow creeps ; 


Or view the lilies golden crests, 

Or snowy flow’rets’ heaving breasts 

Which star the rush-environed pool 
O’er-shadowed by the alders cool, 

And note their buoyant leaves oft press’d 
By myriad insects seeking rest ; 

Whilst through the cloudless blues of space 
Swift swallows wing, and martins chase 
Poor painted flies, less swift than they 
Out-flown become an easy prey. 


T. C. B. 
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STUDIES IN POETRY. 
CHAPTER V. 


The Various Classes of Poetry—Epic, Lyric, Anacrenontics 
Elegiac, Pastoral. 


In pursuance of our plan adopted in the present series of Studies 
in Poetry, we shall endeavour to pass in review the leading classes 
into which poetry is naturally divided or arranged. We shall also 
point out some of the principal features by which one kind is 
distinguished from the other. 

Eric poetry claims a very distant origin, and retains its original 
characteristics as unpolluted as any other division of the art. The 
recital of the achievements of heroes and of ancestors, of warriors who 
had fallen, or who had conquered in battle, would naturally be a 
subject which, in the earliest periods of society, would call forth 
the poet’s powers. This mode of poetic writing, besides being old, 
is, by common consent, allowed to be the most dignified, elevated, 
and majestic, adapted only for the cultivation of men of the finest 
and diversified genius. It has been compared to tragedy, and 
indeed the only essential difference between the two is, that the epic 
employs narrative, and in certain respects partakes rather of the 
character of historical composition; while tragedy represents 
incidents as appearing before our eyes, and the heroes and actors 
uttering their own sentiments, and engaged in all the bustle and 
fervour of active existence. Epic poetry, moreover, is a less 
animated and impassioned composition, and deals more in narrative 
and description than tragedy. The emotions which it excites, if not 
so frequent or so violent as those of dramatic composition, are more 
prolonged and more developed by actual occurrences, for it embraces 
a wider compass of time and action. The epic poet is not obliged 
to confine himself to historical truth: fiction, invention, imagi- 
nation may be admitted to almost any extent, at the expense of 
scrupulous accuracy, provided that the work, according to the 
language of the critics, embraces an entire action—having a be- 
ning, middle,and end. “No one,” says Dr, Blair,* “can entertain 
a doubt that the first objects which strike an epic poet are the hero 





* Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh Blair, D.D. 
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whom he is to celebrate, and the action or story, which is to be the 
groundwork of his poem. He does not sit down like a philosopher 
to form the plan of a treatise on morality. His genius is fired 
by some great enterprise, which to him appears noble and inte- 
resting ; and which therefore he pitches upon as worthy of being 
celebrated in the highest strain of poetry. There is no subject of 
this kind but will always afford some general moral instruction, 
arising from it naturally. Instruction is certainly to be 
found in the “ Iliad,’”-—that Providence avenges those who have 
suffered injustice, but that when they allow their resentment to 
carry them too far, it brings misfortune on themselves. The subject 
of the poem is the wrath of Achilles, caused by the injustice of 
Agamemnon. Jupiter avenges Achilles by giving success to the 
Trojans against Agamemnon ; but by continuing obstinate in his 
resentment, Achilles loses his beloved friend Patroclus.”’ It is, 
however, perfectly safe to assert that no lesson or moral was present 
to the mind of the author of the “ Iliad,’”’ and that such refinement 
of purpose would be wholly allied to a primitive epic composition. 
An epic poem is properly the recital of some illustrious enter- 
prise in a poetical form. This definition appears to comprehend 
several other poems besides the “Iliad ’’ of Homer, the “ Aineid ”’ of 
Virgil, and the “ Jerusalem ”’ of Tasso ; which are, perhaps, the three 
most regular and complete epic works that were ever composed. 
As the epic poem is universally allowed to be, of all poetical works, 
the most dignified and the most difficult of execution, the action 
or subject should be great and interesting. Without greatness it 
would not be of sufficient importance either to fix our attention or 
to justify the magnificent apparatus which the poet bestows upon 
it. The fame of Homer’s heroes, and the consequences of dissension 
between the greatest of them is a subject important in itself, and 
must have appeared particularly important to his countrymen, who 
boasted their descent from those heroes. The subject of the “ Aineid ”’ 
is still greater than that of the “ Iliad,” as it is the foundation of the 
most powerful empire that ever was established upon this globe. 
But in regard to the subject, the poems of Homer and Virgil fall 
far short of the “ Paradise Lost”? of Milton. The subject of the 
English poet is not the destruction of a city, the conduct of a 
colony, or the foundation of an empire: it is the fate of worlds, the 
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revolutions of heaven and earth; rebellion against the Supreme 
King, raised by the highest order of created beings ; the overthrow 
of their host and the punishment of their crime ; the creation of a 
new race of reasonable creatures ; their original happiness and 
innocence ; their forfeiture of immortality, and their restoration to 
hope and peace. 

An epic poem, however, is defective in its action if it be not 
interesting as well as great: for a narrative of mere valour may be 
so constructed as to prove cold and tiresome. Much will depend on 
the happy choice of some subject, which shall by its nature interest 
the public ; as when the poet selects for his hero one who is the 
founder, or the deliverer, or the favourite of the nation ; or when 
he writes achievements that have been highly celebrated, or have 
been connected with important consequences to any public cause. 
Most of the great epic poems are fortunate in this respect, and 
must have been very interesting to those ages in which they were 
composed. On this principle thesubject of the “ Paradise Lost” must 
be considered as more generally interesting than that of any other 
poem. Much, however, of the action of an epic poem rests on the 
skilful conduct of the author in the management of his subject. 
His plan must comprehend many affecting incidents. He may 
sometimes be awful, but he must on the other hand often be tender 
and pathetic ; and he must introduce gentle and pleasing scenes of 
love, friendship, and affection. It has been questioned whether the 
nature of the epic poem does not require that the hero should be 
ultimately successful. To this question Johnson replies that 
‘“‘ there is no reason why the hero should not be unfortunate, except 
established practice, since success and virtue do not necessarily go 
together.” Most critics, however, are of a different opinion, and 
hold success to be, if not the necessary, at least the most proper 
issue of the epic poem. An unhappy conclusion depresses the 
mind, and is opposite to the elevating emotions which belong to 
this species of poetry. Terror and compassion are the proper sub- 
jects of tragedy, but as the epic is of larger extent, it were too 
much if after the difficulties and troubles which usually abound in 
the progress of the poem, the author should bring them at last to 
an unfortunate conclusion. We are not aware that any author of 


repute has held this course except Lucan; for in Milton’s 
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‘“‘ Paradise Lost,’’ as Adam’s deceiver is at length crushed, and he 
himself restored to the power of his Maker, Milton’s hero must be 
considered finally successful. 

Lyric poetry, or the Ode, is very ancient, and was probably the 
first species that was invented. It had its source, we may suppose, 
from the heart, and was employed to express, with becoming 
fervour and dignity, the grateful sense man entertained of the 
blessings which daily flowed from God, the fountain of all good. 
In process of time, however, it was employed to solicit the aid of 
the Supreme Being in time of trouble, as is plain from the odes 
written by King David and others, and collected by the Jewish 
Sanhedrim into the book of Psalms, to be sung at their fasts, 
festivals, and on other solemn occasions. Nor was the practice 
confined to the Israelites ; other nations had their songs of praise 
as well as petitions which they preferred to their deities, in time of 
public prosperity or of public distress, as well as to those heroes 
who distinguished themselves in arms. Even the American Indians 
have their war songs. J.yric poetry, as it name imports, was 
jntended to be sung or accompanied with music, a distinction not 
originally confined to any one kind of poetic writing, as music and 
poetry were considered coeval, but which the Ode was allowed to 
retain when the two arts were separated. It is a composition in 
which dignity, energy, and passion are conspicuous; it is usually 
meant to be a fervid transcript of the poet’s heart, a character 
which it still in a great measure retains, though in modern times it 
has been divided into four denominations, each more or less distinct 
and different from the others. These are sacred odes; heroic odes; 
moral and philosophical odes ; festive and amatory odes. The most 
celebrated writers of odes of antiquity are Pindar, Anacreon, and 
Horace. In England Dryden’s “ Ode to St. Cecilia ;”’ “ The Tears 
of Scotland,’ by Smollett; and Collins’s “Ode to the Passions,”’ 
may be mentioned among the finest specimens of this form of lyric 
composition. 

Lyric poetry has been ordinarily arranged by the critics as falling 
under three divisions or heads, the song, the lesser ode, and the 
sublime ode. Our English song writers are legion—yet a good song 
is not the most facile form of poetic composition. We are in our day 
deluged with feeble inanities—called, we suppose, songs by courtesy 
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and, which is even more deplorable than this, with the melancholy 
effusions called comic songs, which have done much to vitiate and 
degrade the popular taste. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the lesser ode is sweetness ; 
and as the pleasure we receive from this sort of poem arises 
principally from its soothing while it affects the passion, great regard 
should be paid to the language as well as to the thoughts and 
numbers. The style should be easy: but it may be also strongly 
figurative. It solicits delicacy, but disdains affectation. The 
thoughts should be natural, chaste, and elegant ; and the numbers 
smooth and harmonious. An example or two will explain and 
illustrate these remarks. Longinus has preserved a fragment of 
Sappho, which has always been held in the highest reputation among 
critics, and has been so happily translated by Ambrose Phelps as to 
give the English reader some tolerable idea of the really inimitable 
spirit, ease, and polished elegance of the original. To appreciate 
the beauties of this ode we must suppose a lover sitting by his 
mistress, and thus expressing the consuming ardour of his passion : 


Blest as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And sees and hears thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

’T was this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gazed, in transport tost, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 
My bosom glow’d, the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame: 
O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d, 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play; 

I fainted, sunk, and died away. 


It may not be irrelevant here to mention the ode called 
“‘ Anacreontic,”’ that is written in the manner and taste of 
Anacreon, a Greek poet, famous for the delicacy of his wit, and 
the exquisite yet easy and natural turn of his poetry. He sacri- 
ficed to the Muses and the Graces—and according to an ancient 
tradition was choked by a grape-stone. Charming as is the soft 
lilt of his lyre, one cannot avoid acknowledging that it was lent 
too freely to subjects of a licentious cast-—the common fault of our 
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ardent poets, who thus miserably prostitute a divine endowment of 
song, and for which, we may be quite certain, a stern retribution 
will be unfailingly exacted. Anacreon, it may not be amiss to 
remark, was translated by Tom Moore, and dedicated to the Prince 
Regent—a fitting conjunction of names. But George the Fourth 
was a crowned voluptuary, elegant as Louis the Fifteenth, brutish 
as Tiberius, and equally remorseless with the execrated Roman 
tyrant. His failings were not the failings of a gentleman—and he 
really murdered his much-wronged wife, and no sanction of crosier 
or ermine could conceal that fact. He entrapped the beautiful yet 
frail actress, Mrs. Robinson, his Perdita, and condescended to the 
unprincely depth of leaving her to die in ignominy and destitution. 
Nor was Mr. Fox at all hesitant in lending himself to promote 
the views of his princely patron ; a sorry spectacle it must be con- 
fessed for English party politics. Quite rightly, then, was the 
questionable morality of Anacreon, whose theme was mere animal 
enjoyment, dedicated to George the Fourth by the elect poet of his 
choice. But Anacreon wrote splendid verses, and the melody of 
his words is quite fascinating. I once heard a distinguished 
living Professor of Greek sing one of the odes, accompanying on 
the violin, and the fine intellectual banquet was not to be forgotten. 
Anacreon wrote of love—none of the purest—and of wine, and he 
wrote the most charming, perfect lines of their kind ever produced 
by mortal man. Like all poets, Anacreon—in the following little 
gem—held gold to be an accursed thing :— 


Love’s a pain that works our woe; 
Not to love is painful too : 

But, alas! the greatest pain 
Waits the love that meets disdain. 

What avails ingenuous worth* 
Sprightly wit or noble birth ? 

All these virtues useless prove ; 
Gold alone engages love— 

May he be completely curst, 
Who the sleeping mischief first 
Waked to life, and, vile before, 
Stamp’d with worth the sordid ore. 
Gold creates in brethren strife ; 
Gold destroys the parent’s life ; 





* A scholarly reader will remember his Horace: ‘Et genus et virtus, 
nisi cum re, Vilior alga est.” 
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Gold produces civil jars ; 
Murders, massacres, and wars, 
But, the worst effect of gold, 
Love, alas! is bought and sold. 


And any man of the world will certainly endorse the above, and 
find within the circle of his acquaintance ample illustration of the 
disagreeable truth. Among the most successful of the English 
imitators of Anacreon may be mentioned Dr. Johnson, Prior, 
and Moore. Johnson’s rendering of the “ Ode on Evening ”’ is 
allowed by competent judges to possess authentically much of the 
spirit and the air of Anacreon :— 


Evening now from purple wings 
Sheds the grateful gifts she brings ; 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead ; 
Cooling breezes shake the reed ; 
Shake the reed, and curl the stream 
Silver’d o’er with Cynthia’s beam ; 
Near the chequer’d lonely grove 
Hears and keeps thy secrets, Love. 
Stella! thither let us stray ! 
Lightly o’er the dewy way, 
Phoebus drives his burning car 
Hence, my lovely Stella, far: 

In his stead the Queen of Night 
Round us pours a lambent light; 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow; 
Let us now in whisper’d joy, 
Evening’s silent hours employ ; 
Silence best and conscious shades, 
Please the heart that Love invades! 
Other pleasures give them pain ; 
Lovers all but love disdain.”’ 


Odes of the more florid and figurative kind also abound in the 
English language. Among these Warton’s “Ode to Fancy ” has 
been largely admired, but it is too long for quotation here. 
Besides, the taste has veered round; and the whole literal use of 
personification meets with but few sympathetic approvers in the 
realistic school of young gentlemen who in our day strive after 
their own fashion to attain the summit of Parnassus. 

It remains to advert to those Odes which are of the sublime and 
noble order, and distinguished from others by their elevation of 
thought and diction, as well as by the variety or irregularity of 


their numbers, as the frequent transitions and bold excursions 
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with which they are enriched. The most ancient specimen.of this 
kind extant is the celebrated song or Ode of Moses, written on the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. At the end of this song 
we are informed that ‘ Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances, And Miriam answered them, “Sing 
ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea.”’* The passage is set to 
music by Handel; and forms one of the most sublime of his 
choruses. This Ode is considered a masterpiece of ancient 
eloquence. The thoughts are noble and sublime ; the style magni- 
ficent and expressive; the figures are bold and animated: the 
transitions and excursions sudden and frequent ; but they are short, 
and the poet, having digressed for a moment, returns immediately 
to the great spirit that excited his wonder, and elevated his soul 
with joy and gratitude. The images fill the mind with their 
greatness, and strike the imagination in a manner hardly to be ex- 
pressed. 

The Pindaric Ode, so called from Pindar, an ancient Greek poet, 
celebrated for the boldness of his flights, and the apparent wild- 
ness and irregularity that runs through his compositions, is the 
most exalted style of poetry. The Odes of Pindar were held in 
such high estimation by the ancients, that it was fabled, in honour 
of their sweetness, that the bees, while he was in the cradle, 
brought their honey to his lips: and the victors at the Olympic 
and other games did not consider the crown an adequate reward 
for their surpassing merit unless their achievements were celebrated 
in the songs of Pindar. With respect to those modern composi- 
tions which are usually called Pindaric Odes, but which ought 
rather to be distinguished by the name of “Irregular Odes,’’ our 
language furnishes a large number deserving of special commenda- 
tion. Among these are, in the very first rank, Gray’s Ode on the 
Progress of Poetry, and in years more recent, Mr. Swinburne’s 
magnificent Ode on the French Republic. However, I like the 
poetry, not the politics: and itis a pity to celebrate a Red Flag 
dabbled in human blood, of which Lamartine himself had the man- 





* Wxod. xv. 
VOL. II. 24 
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liness to be ashamed, in such splendid lines—better devoted to a 
worthier object. We ought also to make special mention of 
Collins’s noble Ode to the Passions. 

Execiac poetry is a mournful and plaintive but yet tender 
and engaging kind of poem. It was invented to mourn the death of | 
a friend, but was afterwards employed to express the complaints of a 
lover, or any other melancholy subject. In course of time subjects 
of desire, expostulation, reproach, admonition, and indeed almost 
every other were freely admitted into elegy; funeral lamentations and 
affairs of love seem, however, most agreeable to its character, which 
is that of a prevalent gentleness and tenuity. No epigrammatic 
points or conceits, little ornament of any kind is admissible in this 
kind of poetry ; they must give place to the higher beauties of 
nature and the passions. Elegy rejects whatever is facetious, 
satirical, or majestic, and is content to be simple and unaffected ; 
yet in this humble guise, it is sweet and engaging, elegant, and 
attractive. This poem may be adorned with frequent commisera- 
tions, complaints, exclamations, addresses to things or persons, 
short digressions, allusions, comparisons, and at times with short 
descriptions. The language should be free from any harshness ; 
easy, perspicuous, tender, and pathetic; the numbers should be 
smooth and flowing, so as to captivate the ear with their uniform 
sweetness and delicacy... Of elegies on the subject of death, that 
by Gray (“Elegy written in a Country Churchyard’’) is by 
universal admission a master-piece. It is too generally known to 
require more than this brief passing reference. 

PastoraL Poetry*—It was in the Court of King Ptolemy that 
Theocritus—as he perhaps plucked the wild thyme on the Sicilian 
hills—wrote the first pastorals with which we are acquainted. 
These also are called Bucolics, the term being derived from the 
Greek word for a herdsman—which, of course, lends the name to 
the unpastoral Bucolics of Virgil. In this delighful domain of 
poetry we must enumerate Burns, Allan Ramsay, and certainly 
Wordsworth, who has never tuned his lyre without splendid effect 





© Mr. Cecil G. Lawson’s picture called the Pastoral, exhibited a 
season ago in a place of honour in the Royal Academy is an illustration 
of my line of remark. I am happy to be able honestly to say this. 
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-where the woodland dale or the pastoral crook were elements to 
‘be discoursed about. The style of the pastoral should be simple 
_yet pure ; neat but not florid; easy and yet lively; and the num- 
bers should be smooth and flowing. This poem should be short, 
never exceeding a hundred lines; the ancient writers made this 
sort of composition their amusement, not their business; yet, 
though short every eclogue should contain a plot or fable, which 
must be simple, but so managed as to admit of short digressions. 
Shenstone, a worthy Salopian landlord, acquired fame by his pas- 
torals ; but they bear upon them the stamp of manifest artificiality, 
and to say this is to condemn them. Above all a Pastoral, to de- 
serve the name, must be natural; it must be redolent of the daisy 
and the plough, and this cannot quite be invented over the midnight 
oil. Compare (asI once heard Principal Shairp remark) Burns and 
Virgil—the one all artifice and art—the other all nature. Of late 
a curious taste has arisen which carries simplicity, pastoralism, 
Arcadianism, to the verge of doggerel inanition—and I cannot ex- 
cept the much-praised Laureate when he descended to perpetrate 
“The Northern Farmer.’ Poems in a pronounced style of dialect 
are a gigantic mistake, and unfortunately there is too strong a ten- 
dency in this very direction. It is like the Dolly Varden dress, 
which was very popular a season or two ago, but, though urged 
forward by the Pre-Raphelite men and their obsequious following 
it soon fell, and altogether disappeared from public notice. Poems 
in the Dorsetshire dialect, for example, fail to satisfy the prime 
condition of all poetry. They are not musical. Juacking that 
quality they lack everything. Our last century was one of servile 
imitations of Pope and implicit obedience to canons of art; our 
present age, in things poetical (as alas in things political!) is one 
of rebellion ; we have been suffering from a general swerve round 
to the opposite pole, and I suppose it will require a few 
years longer to restore anything like an ordered or well regulated 
equilibrium. 


T. H. Grigson. 


24—2 
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THE GAINSBOROUGH HAT. 


I was always fond of ling’ring 

On the sunny sea-kiss’d sand, 
Where beauties most bewild’ring 

Wandered loving hand in hand. 
I fell in love with ankles, 

Fichus, chignons, and all that, 
But my last infatuation 

Was a gay Gainsborough hat. 


This hat was made of beaver, 


Trimm’d with velvets white and blue 


Whilst an ostrich feather drooping, 
Hid the wearer’s face from view ; 
On a wealth of tresses golden, 
Most jauntily it sat, 
And I lavished my affection 
On that gay Gainsborough hat. 


As I wandered on the shingle, 
One glorious gusty morn, 
The hat was from the wearer 
By the wind remorseless torn ; 
It bowled away so gaily, 
Whilst an army colonel fat, 
Ran puffing with excitement 
For the gay Gainsborough hat. 


I soon outstripped the colonel, 
The hat most gladly seized, 
And gave it to the charmer, 
Who my hand caressing squeezed, 
And said near the Pavilion, 
Was were they were stopping at, 
So I walked home with the wearer 
Of the gay Gainsborough hat. 
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MUSING. 3/3 


She was mirthful, saucy, piquante, 
A complexion like a rose, 
With blue eyes gaily sparkling, 
And a sweet retroussé nose. 
My heart so easily conquered, 
Went fluttering pit-a-pat, 
And I boldly popp’d the question 
To the gay Gainsborough hat. 





It replied—I mean the wearer— 
Not the hat as you will see, 
That of all her many lovers. 
She had preference for me; 
We talked it over fully 
In many a loving chat— 
Now I’m the sole possessor 
Of that gay Gainsborough hat. 
A. 58. 8. 





MUSING. 


SoMETIMES we see a prospect cold and drear 
And void of pleasant objects. Far and near 

The frowning leaden canopy of sky 

Foretells that some great storm is surely nigh :— 
But soon the Sun with warm refulgent beams 
Shines out upon the scene, and then it seems 
Made as by magic beautiful and bright, 

A spot whose very aspect gives delight. 


So oft when we are tempted to despair, 

And our rough path seems hedged about with care,— 
Kind Fancy comes, and with a potent power, 
Transports our thoughts if only for an hour 

To some calm region filled with peace and joy, 
Where we may bask in bliss ‘without alloy,— 
And find when to our toil once more we go, 
Light for our gloom, and blessing for our woe. 


H. T. Macxenziz Bett. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Before us we have another of those charming books of poems by J. 
Gregory, author of “ Idyls of Labour,”’ &. 

This volume, which is called “‘ Song Streams,” contains many a sweet, 
short poem, many a tender touching stanza, and abounds with new 
thoughts ; powerful, original ideas, deep interest and high feeling 
prevading the whole. | 

This poet, who publishes his own work, is a native of Bristol, he is a 
self-taught genuis, and may well be called the second Clare. He is, 
unfortunately, too little known, and if our little tribute to his genuis can 
advance him one step we shall think our time well spent. 

Our task in reviewing has been a pleasant one, and we can safely and 
‘conscientiously say that all true lovers of poetry would do well to read 
this little book. 

We regret that our limited space will not allow us to quote more than 
the few following extracts. These charming lines, descriptive of nature 
and love, are taken from ‘“‘The May Queen and her Lovers: ”— 


*T was that time in merry England, 
When the butterflies went Maying; 
Through a scented sea of sunshine, 
To the carol of the skylark— 

To the jingle of the blue bells, 

To the whistle of the mavis ; 

To the brown bees’ psalm of labour, 
And the cooing of the wood dove 
Sitting like a summer angel, 
In a canopy of emeralds. 

~ * . % - 
And I told my love to Mary— 

To my trembling, trusting Mary ; 

And my little loving May Queen, 

Till she fed my love with kisses 

Purer than the pearly dew drops, 

Shining out from golden goblets, 

In the heart of Flora’s palace 

And our sacred mountain altar. 


‘The Beautiful Watcher” is full of deep feeling, of which this 
short quotation will be a sufficient example :— 


But he went off to slumber while weeping, 
And beautiful Archy above, 

Stood keeping the watch, like an angel, 
Because ’twas for nothing but love. 

For it was not for gold he kept watching, 
It was not for fame to be won; 

Nor was it for praise that he ended his days, 
In the heroic way it was done. 


We hope that many of our Readers will send 2s. 6d. for the Vol. to 
the Author, John Gregory, 31, Walpole Street, Bristol, so that these 
songs may not starve the singer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Arthur R.—We are always pleased to receive “first attempts” at composition, 
as we can then trace the future improvement of our pupils. Persevere, for you 
have talent. 

‘“‘Sunset,” by L. G. C.—The versification of your lines is rough. You must read 
and practice. 

N. B.—The song is not up to our standard; we must therefore decline it with 
thanks. 

“A Poetical Adventure,” by M. E.—You write excellently ; but the climax of 
your sketch is course in thought. On this account we are compelled to reject the 
burlesque. 

“My Wealth.”—We are unable to consider this sketch until we receive the author’s 
name. This applies also to several contributors. 

T. D. M.—The story was returned long since. As you say it would have been 
unsuitable to our pages. 

“ Ambition,” by M. M. N.—After reading your letter we can scarcely believe 
that this essay is your own. If you have not echoed—in much too similar tones— 
some article you have read recently,'your essay is a wonderful production compared 
with your letter. We shall be glad to learn that “ Ambition” is wholly the result 
of your own observation and reflection. 

Rusticus.— Your question is too technical for us. 

“Speak Gently,” by Norah O’N.—This poem does not display so much earnest 
thought as your former productions. 

C. 8.—Yonu linger over the story too long. The seven introductory pages too are 
unnecessary. 

T. Blair (Edinburgh).—Thanks for your information; we have written to the 
party. We shall be happy to do what you require. 

“ Half-hour with Nature,” by A. T.—Well written, but we think exceedingly 
uninteresting. 

“Enid,” by G. L.—You have here the materials of a good tale. The objection 
to it is, that you permit minor interests to push the main interest aside. We like 
the story most for the promise which it gives of better to follow. 

D. E. R.—In the lines before us we find some pretty sentiments; but they lack 
force of thought. Besides, the measure of several lines is quite out of tune. This 
may be the result of the changes you endeavour to ring; but you should preserve 
one distinct measure in poems of length, until you can become sensitive 
enough to convey some shade of feeling in the variation of the rhythm. 

Hector.—Send us your address, and we will give you a solution to your question. 

“ Acrostic,” by D. M. G.—We find this sonnet, which by the way is dedicated to 
The Poets’ Magazine, very ambiguous. What, for instance, is to be understood from 


the following lines :— 
Thy song-sail listeth full and free ; 


Her sunny stride looks glad and bright. 


“ Beloved,” by B. S.—Too much in the ordinary sentimental strain. We quote 
the three best verses :-— 
I thought that I had done with smiling, 
That hope’s bright sun would never more 
Shine o'er my path, again beguiling 
My heart from grief as oft before. 
I thought that I had done with living— 
At least with all which makes life sweet— 
But now I find that God is giving 
A happiness far more complete. 


So in the future let none grieving, 
Say that for her all hope is past, 

But struggle onward, still believing 
That God must smile again at last. 


‘« Florence,” by Prospero.— Your lines read too much like charade poetry. Write: 
earnestly, and you will succeed. 
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“Eden Flowers,” by Charles B.—There is considerable power evinced in your 
present production, although several lines have a weak prosaic ring. The sixth 
verse is superfluous. 

P. F. (Liverpool).—You have found a good subject and treated it well. The only 
fault is unnecessary detail, If you have no objection to our condensing the article 
we can use it. 

J. W. D.—We regret that our remarks caused you annoyance. We are always 
sorry at the thought of giving pain, and particularly when it is the production of 
a lady upon which we may find it necessary to express an unfavourable opinion. 
There is no occasion to despair. 

C.W.—We must repeat that it is impossible for an editor to give time to reading 
and correction of MSS. free. Send 12 stamps according to our rule. 





NOTICE. 


In answer to numerous enquiries, the Editor begs to inform the public that he is 
open to engagements, yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, to give instruction in the 
art of poetical composition—both in the correction and criticism of MS., and by 
letters of advice—privately by post. 





TO OUR READERS. 


While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from 
unknown writers, they have—to prevent the Magazine sinking to the level 
of an amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of 
note, who will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poems and 
poetry. The main feature of THe Ports’ Macazine is to invite all 
who possess literary talent to contribute to its pages. 


Original contributions only are acceptable. 
No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangements. 


In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. 


As we have received so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures, 
and have consequently been obliged to engage a co-editor in order to get 
through the work, we find it necessary to state that any correspondent 
who is not a subscriber to our Magazine, and desires criticism on MSS., 
either privately or in print, must enclose twelve stamps with each contri- 
bution. In all cases where this rule is complied with, a prompt and 
candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the current number of the 
Magazine forwarded post free. Should the matter received be first-rate, 
we shall, of course, be glad not only to publish but to pay for it. 


This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all times receive attention. 


All who wish the ‘‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a bookseller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 


Subscription for Contributors 
(who will alone be allowed to compete | Yearly 10s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 6s. 
for Prizes) 
Subscription for Non-Writers - ‘a 6s. - 3s. 


Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter only, ad- 
dressed to the Editor of Tun Ports’ Macazinz, 21, Paternoster Row, London, 


Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office, to the Editor, 
Mr. Leonard Lloyd. 
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